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SLIGHTED LOVE. 
A TALE. 


How soft the light of the summer evening, as its last rays fell ona 
dwelling rich in domestic happiness! To that home returned the eld- 
est son—the darling of all the house. The mother, sisters, and bro- 
ther, saw the sun set from their own door, and waited in the vine 
covered portico to give him a joyous welcome. What heart does not 
beat quicker—what cheek wears not a kindlier glow at such moments? 

If there are those who return to the abode of youth, and have no 
fond arms, and no kind voices to welcome them; they are destitute of 
one of the first securities to virtue. Mothers and sisters, forget not 
this! Such was not the home to which Edward Lewis returned. 
His mother’s heart was even too fondly devoted to her children. She 
was of an enthusiastic character, had lost her husband early, and had 
lived in her children ever after. Two sons, two daughters, and an 
adopted daughter, (the orphan child of an early friend,) were her in- 
mates, except that Edward was generally absent for his education, and 
only spent his college vacations with his mother, whose residence was 
a New-England village. Lofty elms shaded the dwelling—roses and 
honeysuckles lent it their perfume and beauty. It was neat, conve- 
nient, and orderly, though destitute of many of those decorations con- 
sidered necessary in cities. 

The return of this young man had been waited for impatiently, and 
brought with it the expected enjoyment. Mirth was mingled with 
the evening meal. He told his adventures, and listened to the family 
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plans of amusement and employment, which were to occupy the suc- 
ceeding weeks. Some regrets stole over him when he spoke of his 
separation from loved companions he was not again to reside with. 
He had been a favorite with his associates. He was the favorite of 
nature; handsome, intelligent, and full of frolic. A diligent appli- 
cation to his studies would have given him higher attainments, but he 
had maintained a respectable standing by the readiness of his mind, 
and a taste for good society. He was not inclined to dissipation, but 
wanted strength of character and early discipline. His most striking 
fault was self-satisfaction. The belief that what he wished to do, 
was right; was strengthened by his having no propensity to any thing 
grossly vicious. He had early resided with good and agreeable per- 
sons—vulgar society and coarse pleasures were an offence to him in- 
stead of a temptation. His mother’s fondness had early fostered his 
vanity, and when, his beauty brought him into notice, and his gayety 
made him attractive, a variety of circumstances combined to render 
him self-sufficent. 

He had so much real good nature, that he did not intrude himself so 
immediately in the way of others as many vain persons do, and he 
had no friend capable of detecting and destroying this fault when he 
was very young. Adversity might have been this friend; but, he 
was was not destined to the “rugged nurse.” 

The death of his father had occurred when he was too young to 
know much of it. Easy circumstances, and tender affection had 
enabled his mother to anticipate his wishes, and in most cases, to ward 
off disappointment, It is true, he had not been distinguished as a 
scholar, but he had been a favorite, and he commuted honours for 
flattery. Older and wiser persons have done the same. He was ex- 
acting at home, but they all loved toserve him. His frolic, his songs, 
his sweet smiles, would purchase any thing the girls could do for him. 
He knew more than they did, and he could sometimes be instructive. 
He would recite poetry to them, and the mild summer night would 
sometimes induce him to give them a lesson in Astronomy. His 
company excited them far more than any other their limited circle 
afforded—what wonder that they thought him a hero, and made him 
think more of himself daily! 

Mrs. Lewis proposed that her son should study medicine with a 
neighboring physician, that he might reside with her, and go to 
cities in winter for the benefit of lectures. Natural science was 
more agreeable to his taste than most other pursuits, and he thought 
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the medical profession most adapted to his own powers, so that he had 
no difficulty in following her plan. He received his degree at the 
appointed time, and again returned to his home; from which his 
younger brother was then sent for education, so that he became the 
exclusive darling of the ladies. ‘The mother was never so happy as 
when he talked or read to her—the girls never so gay as when in- 
spired by his cheerfulness He was not indolent—he had not much 
society out of his own family, and he devoted himself a good deal to 
the study of his profession. When he left his books, it was to frolic 
with Jane, ‘he youngest girl, to tease Elizabeth with a joke, and to 
call for one of Fanny’s songs. Fanny was the adopted daughter. 
She was not scientific as a performer, but had a soft sweet voice, 
and gave feeling tones to the words she liked. Her piano was her 
amusement, not her employment, and she therefore pleased more than 
she excelled. 

Ihave named her music, it was her least attraction, for she had 
true beauty—the beauty of the soul. Her motions were light and 
graceful, her colour varied with every passing emotion, and her eyes 
beamed with intelligence. She might have seemed insignificant in 
the circle of fashion; but no one could overlook her in that little par- 
lour, to which she gave such cheerfulness and melody. Her dying 
mother had bequeathed her to the care of Mrs. Lewis, together with 
a small fortune. She had shared the mother’s tenderness, and seem- 
ed not less beloved than the daughters of the house; indeed, she was 
more respected, for she was a little older and a great deal more reflect- 
ing than Elizabeth; and Jane was too young and unformed to come in 
competition with her. {f Mrs. Lewis wanted any attention herself, 
if she desired any kindness done to her neighbours, if she needed any 
assistance in her household affairs, Fanny’s was the willing hand and 
the ready step. The matronly care was more than repaid. The 
cheerful obedience, the ready intelligence and the graceful sweetness 
of Fanny Ledyard, were above praise—which she neither needed nor 
had ; but, she had the love, the warm regard of all whoknew her. Ed 
ward had lived with Fanny as brother lives with sister, and in his early 
days scarce recollected that she was nota sister. In his residence at 
home, now that he was more matured, he found himself drawing nearer 
toher. No one of the family administered more readily to all his wants; 
none was so much the companion of his mind. He spoke to her of 
early friends, of his pursuits and occupaticns, of his future hopes, and 
early learned to connect her more intimately with them. The time 
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approached when he was to leave home for the purpose of attending 
lectures. He did not—could not go till his story was told—till his 
mother’s approbation had sealed his vow. His love was without that 
timidity which often accompanies a first passion. He had not been 
accustomed to distrust his own powers. He knew Fanny’s limited 
experience, and though he respected her understanding, he doubted 
not that he occupied her affections. [t was even so. If she saw 
faults in him, she found excuses in her own heart. His frankness 
and warmth atoned for his self-complacency, and she dreamed not he 
could change. They parted—to think much of each other, and write 
often. Fanny’s thoughts were most devoted, for she had few objects 
to divert them. Edward was more in society than he had ever been 
before. His person and manners aided him greatly in forming ac- 
quaintances. He gained a variety of information regarding external 
things, but he went not within the veil. He sought not in the reces- 
ses of his own heart the hidden springs of human action. He gained 
not much true wisdom, and he lost some of the simplicity of his taste. 

The spring returned, and found him again at his rural home and 
with his true friends. He did not at first like the simple table and 
plain raiment of the household as well as he used todo; but, he was 
alive to their kindness, and felt the value of being beloved, in a thou- 
sand ways’ He spent another happy summer. He had hours for 
study—hours for riding and walking with the ladies—opportunities 
for music and for botany. The love of natural beauty is-the common 
sentiment of the unsophisticated. Those who live in the country 
without it must have desolate hours. They see no glittering equi- 
page, no display of fashionable elegance; and must substitute the 
mists of morning as they disperse themselves in sunbeams; the flying 
clouds, and their passing shadows, as they give variety te the land- 
scape ; together with the foliage and flower spread in such luxuriance. 
A native poet has sung : 


The glorious sunset of our summer skies, 
The rainbow beauty of our Autumn woods: 


while we repeat the strain, let us add in the language of gratitude, 
“the earth is full of thy riches!” Why did not he who spent the 
summer and autumn amid the freshness of nature and affection feel 
their value truly? Alas, he had not firmness of character for durable 
impressions ! 

He went again to the city ; became more fashionable, more admired, 
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and I am sorry to record, a far less devoted lover—his letters dis- 
covered less interest than formerly. He did not, indeed, acknowl- 
edge to himself that he was unfaithful. He believed as truly as 
before, that Fanny Ledyard was to be his wife, and he would have 
blushed to have found himself preferring another seriously; but he 
loved admiration; he was covetous of the observation of fashionable 
women; their notice gratified, and their parties amused him. He 
spent his leisure in those artificial excitements so easily found in city 
society, so fruitful of present amusement, so wasteful of manly energy 
and future excellence. Edward’s education, the persons to whom he 
was introduced, and the profession he was engaged in, would have 
afforded him higher opportunities. He might have chosen wise and 
good men for his companions; he might have unlocked stores of learn- 
ing and fed his mind from fountains of truth and knowledge; but he 
wanted a true ambition, he did not aspire to such things. He had not 
fixed his thoughts on the best interests of humanity. On the contrary, 
he was satisfied, when he had devoted a certain portion of his time to 
his professional studies, to use the remainder in such a manner as to 
make himself an acceptable partner in the dance for a fashionable 
belle, or a proper pet for a genteel drawing room. 

When he returned home the second spring, the change in him was 
very conspicuous. Many things dissatisfied him. Fanny’s songs were 
unfashionable ; he wondered why she wore the same dress every day. 
She was certainly deficient in taste, or she would invent some new 
way to arrange her hair or put on her bonnet. When these things 
were nained to her, she was all kindness in altering them. She rose 
early to practice the new music. She laboured carefully to be as 
genteel in her appearance as her narrow fortune and humble opportu- 
nities would allow; nor, was she entirely unsuccessful. She had an 
advocate in Edward’s heart, for he had never loved another; although 
he had listened to praise from and paid the passing tribute of his ad- 
miration to many. 

Fanny had really improved between the ages of eighteen and twenty, 
she had stored her mind with valuable knowledge; she had thought; 
she had lived with God and with dear friends, who daily exercised 
her duty and her affections. 

She had always known there was great difference of character be- 
tween her lover and herself; she could not but feel that the difference 
was increasing instead of diminishing. She felt deep regret, but she 
still hoped it was the transient effect of the different mode of life he 
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he had of late been accustomed to—that after one winter more, he 
would return and establish himself near them—that he would devote 
himself to usefulness and virtue; and, that she should be a happy and 
beloved wife. What young heart cannot tell itself the same story? 

When midsummer came Edward was tired of the dull routine of 
his life he; had taken all the rides and walks in that neighbourhood. 
He wished Fanny and his mother and sisters to go a journey with him, 
and they consented. Suitable preparations were made, but the day pre- 
vious to the one appointed for their departure, Mrs. Lewis was taken 
ill with fever. She remained severely ill for several weeks. Her 
children were devoted in attendance, and did all that watchful affec- 
tion dictated. She was restored to their prayers. When able to leave 
her bed, she told her children, she liked not to deprive them of their 
journey, and proposed their commencing it the following week. The 
girls with one accord refused to leave her, weak and confined to her 
room; but, Edward thought differently—he longed . for change of 
scene, excitement and vanity, He went, and was absent six weeks. 
He soon overtook a gay party among whom were some of his winter 
acquaintance. They stopped at fashionable places; visited the most 
celebrated waterfalls and mountains; and, saw much that was beau- 
tiful and interesting; but, not under circumstances to give the strong- 
est impression. 

No hand of friendship pointed out the truest beauty to him—no grate- 
ful voice mingled praise with the music of waters. His memory was 
filled but his heart was not touched with the scenes he had witnessed. 
{t might have been otherwise could the first plan have been execu- 
ted—Fanny might have recalled his native taste, and restored the 
happy intercourse of their early love; but the impression of the wide- 
spread landscape and the expanse of waters burnished by the setting 
sunbeams, were soon lost in gay society and heartless trifling. 

The autumn found him again at home—he was happy the first 
evening for his mother was well again, and his presence diffused un- 
feigned joy. He was of course his own hero, but he had willing 
listeners. The excitement of his journey was soon over. ‘The au- 
tumn evenings were long and he thought them dull. The regular 
course of reading pursued by the family, had less interest for him, 
than for the others. He sighed for the vain triumphs of the two last 
winters. He thought Fanny wanted polish of manner and told his 
mother so, and desired she should have the improvement of residing 
awinterinacity. The mother objected, Fanny had no city friends— 
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she would be unhappy at board with strangers. She was designed 
to live in the country, and she might as well not imbibe any new 
views of happiness. She thought it would be difficult to find 
her a situation, properly protected, to insure the objects of such a 
residence, and she did not deem added accomplishments necessary to 
her favorite. Mrs, Lewis forgot or did not observe that her son’s 
taste was becoming more artificial. Fanny expressed no anxiety on 
the subject. She was of a retiring character and coveted not an un- 
tried scene. 


Edward went again—and in great spirits. He said it was the last 
time. Fanny’s heart sunk. She told herself some part of the fatal 
truth, that she was less beloved thanshe had formerly been. Not- 
withstanding her sense of duty, and strong religious feeling, she could 
not at once assume her usual cheerfulness. She tried however, and 
every day some new duty or employment aided her efforts. When 
alone, involuntary tears would often fill the eyes fixed on her work; 
but, she chased them away, walked out, called on her neighbors, did 
every thing she could to overthrow suspicions she blamed herself for 
indulging. She soon heard from Edward—he wrote that he liked 
New-York much better than Boston—there was a great deal more va- 
riety, and abundance of amusement of all kinds, that he had agreeable 
lodgings, among very entertaining people. A strain of gayety per- 
vaded the whole. Fanny’s heart answered not to this. She desired 
his happiness more than she did her own;—but, she desired it should 
spring from rational and permanent sources, such as she could sympa- 
thize in, such as are worthy cultivated minds; and she knew, or 
thought she knew, a thoughtless devotion to amusement, would neither 
insure his future usefulness, or true enjoyment. 


She read some passages of the letter to his mother and sisters, whe 
did not exactly understand her views, and tried again to assume her 
wonted cheerfulness. 


He wrote again, but shorter and colder letters. She felt each time 
she heard from him, more heart-sick, more sure of a change in his af- 
fection. She had noone to communicate with on the subject. The 
peculiar nature of her connexion with Edward was not understood by 
her common acquaintance: As the ward of his mother, Edward’s at- 
tention to her, had never excited suspicion—and the family had never 
thought it necessary to make it public. She would not give Mrs. 
Lewis the sorrow to know all she felt or feared, and she knew 
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Elizabeth would laugh at her suspicions, with her accustomed 
thoughtlessness of absent and future evils. 

Fanny’s cheek faded, her step faltered—when asked the reason she 
replied truly, that she was not well, Mrs. Lewis’ watchful kindness 
neglected nothing to restore her, but in vein, the sick heart is proof 
against external remedies. 

At length one Saturday evening came another letter shorter, colder 
than any before. Fanny retired to her own room and read it. She 
wept, and prayed, and thought and resolved. Before she slept she 
answered briefly but with decision and without anger. She told him 
she had reluctantly arrived at the conviction that she was no longer 
beloved. That she had taken an irrevocable resolution to exonerate 
him from the promise which was broken to her hopes and wishes. I 
will not sey she slept after this effort—there was more fortitude and 
heroism in her conduct than is common on such occasions. She had 
no false pride to aid her—no resentful feeling. Her whole heart had 
been bestowed, and when she found the gift neglected, the price with- 
held—she was unutterably wretched, but she was not debased. She 
felt that reason and virtue, the noblest gifts of God, were still hers, 
and she could be worthy of regard, if she was not beloved. 

She knew too that Edward was not worthy, that his conduct had 
been ungenerous, his purposes unstable, that he had yielded to caprice, 
and if he had not abandoned all thought of his engagement, he remem- 
bered it as the chain of the captive, not the wreath of the conqueror. 

Her principles suggested that such a husband must make her more 
wretched than any solitude-——that any desolation would be less frigid, 
than that of a neglected wife. She was tranquil, she felt gratitude 
for the strength given her for the necessary effort. She felt the digni- 
ty of her own mind, and she was sure she had done right. The next 
day she was pale and silent, but she went as usual twice to public 
worship. 

I will state briefly the sort of temptation to which Edward had 
yielded. Soon after his establishment for the winter in New-York, 
he had been introduced to Miss Edmunstone—a lady of large fortune 
without parents and much celebrated as a fashionable belle. Her 
person was fine, her features handsome, her manners easy and con- 
versation very lively. She attracted a great deal of attention. She 
had a great many admirers. It was reported she had refused many 
eligible offers; in short, she was surrounded by all the circumstances 
that most distinguish a female in the gay world. Her residence was 
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with distant relations who exercised no controul over her, and she 
had long been accustomed to practice what was right in her own eyes. 
She was under some restraint from the opinion of the world—that is, 
she deferred to it in externals, for she knew she must be fashionable 
if she wished to be admired, and admiration was her necessary ali- 
ment—her substitute for all the tender charities of life. She was 
naturally good natured; and, had abundance of smartness, and could 
she have been educated by wise and kind parents, might have 
become well-principled, and crowned her graces with virtue. Her 
lot had been cast in sunshine, and she had learnt to glitter till the eye 
that gazed was fatigued, and there was no shadow of feminine soft- 
ness and delicacy about her for it to repose on. In Edward’s earlier 
youth, and with his native taste unimpaired, he would have felt this 
fect in her character—but now, it was enough, that she was “ the ob- 
served of all observers.” 
He offered his devotion at the shrine frequented by so many. His 
fine person caught her eye, and he was soon distinguished by her fa- 
vour. His admiration at first was but the ordinary tribute which 


most men pay to a fine and fashionable woman. He sought her hand ° 


in the dance—he wasever ready to compliment and conduct her. 
This did not last long. She gained a secret influence by administer- 
ing to his vanity, and he often found himself alone with her, when 
she was denied to others. Edward felt some self-reproach. A letter 
from Fanny made him heart-sick a few moments, but he was not ac- 
customed to question his own motives, or regulate his desires; and, 
when he felt a reproach of conscience, he overcame it by mingling in 
the crowd, and paying homage to the fair Eleanor. 

In this state of mind he wrote the last hurried lines to Fanny with- 
out a determined purpose finally to desert her, and yet without feeling 
or expressing the tenderness which alone would make her happy. 
When the answer arrived he was preparing for a ball. The few 
calm words indicating such decision, so unlike the kind interest of 
her former epistles, so unexpected, surprised and shocked him. He 
did not know quite how cold and negligent he had been. He felt, 
for a moment, the warmth of his affection return—he thought of her 
youthful loveliness, her thousand feminine graces, above all, her de- 
voted heart. “I will go home,” he exclaimed. “I will convince 
her | love her still.” The carriage drove to the door which was 
to carry him to Eleanor Edmonstone, and he forgot the new res- 
olution. Eleanor was arrayed with uncommon splendor, her spirits 
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were excited, she was unusually brilliant and engaging—she rallied 
Edward on his melancholy, and told him she feared he was in love, 
with other pleasantry which he was forced to return, and he soon for- 
got the cause of his disquiet—while he attended her in triumph, 

leaving behind her richer and more distinguished admirers. This 
was too much for Edward. The feeble remnant of his infirm virtue 
was destroyed. He abandoned himself to his new passion; nour- 
ished not at the pure sources of natural and home-born happiness, but 
in the hot-bed of luxury, before the gaze of the multitude. He was 
now fairly enlisted, but he knew he had competitors. He knew his 
own fortune to be small. He knew her friends would consider him 
an inadequate connexion. His pride revolted at the thought of being 
considered a fortune hunter; but he went on. He saw her daily, he 
made new efforts to please her, and, his vanity easily caught the im- 
pression of success. She veiled not her sentiments with all the mai- 
den care practised by those who intend to yield rather than bestow 
their affections, She was a stranger to self-restraint. She had had 
many admirers, though not many lovers, and those had been either 
plain or ungenteel, or too sensible for her. Edward was just hand- 
some and gay and thoughtless enough to please her; and, she soon 
gave him encouragement enough to conquer all objections. He de- 
clared himself, and was accepted without delay. She was of age, 
and mistress of her own fortune. They proposed an immediate mar- 
riage and a voyage to Europe, where Edward intended to devote some 
time to his profession, and then returning to establish himself in busi- 
ness. In the whirl of fashion and the hurry of preparation for new 
events, he had but little leisure to think of his widowed mother, the 
deserted object of his youthful affection, the kind sisters and brother, 
who dwelt together. But he was not all lost to natural feeling, and 
before he sailed, he wrote one sheet to tell his mother his new plan of 
happiness. He prefaced it with saying, Fanny had dismissed him— 
the tale which followed too plainly shewed how welcome the discharge 
was. 

Mrs. Lewis had been sensible there was cause for uneasiness be- 
tween Edward and Fanny. She knew that their correspondence had 
ceased for several weeks, and shé felt unhappy lest Edward’s versa- 
tility of character might undermine his constancy. She felt some 
self-reproach that she had so early sanctioned a solemn engagement, 
while the parties were so young and unformed; but, she was not pre- 
pared for this consummation of mischief. She did not believe her son 
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capable of such infidelity to the object of his early choice—she wept 
she trembled—she scarce knew how to communicate this intelligence, 
which was a death-blow to her own hopes. Her son had been. the 
object of her pride, as well as her affection. She had believed him 
virtuous while he was innocent; and she hoped to see him a useful 
member of society, residing near her, the support of her declining 
days, and the honour as well as the joy of his family. She had loved 
Fanny as a daughter from her infant years; she had considered her 
a sacred trust—the bequest of her dying friend. She now. read too 
plainly the cause of her declining health and spirits. 

Mrs. Lewis at length summoned resolution to communicate with 
Fanny upon the subject. By an effort, Fanny told her the gradations 
of his dying regard, and the exertion she had made to relieve him 
from his engagement. She said she felt new gratitude that she had 
been able to effect it without farther delay; that she hoped he might 
be happy in his new connexion; and she desired the family would 
never again allude to what might have been. She hoped ever to, 
retain her place in their affections. The afflicted mother spoke not— 
but kissed her, and acceded with silent tears. Fanny, afraid to give 
way to her own emotions lest she should aggravate the mother’s grief, 
retired toher own room. Mrs. Lewis sent for her daughters—she told 
them all—they were horror-struck. The warm hearted Elizabeth 
exclaimed, in a passion of grief and indignation, “I will no longer 
acknowledge my brother. He shall be a stranger tome. To prefer 
any human creature to our own Fanny, the friend of years, the 
example and delight of us all.” The mother checked her vehemence, 
and begged her to be silent and follow the example she had proposed 
to herself. Mrs. Lewis did feel self-reproach, and did determine that 
she would exercise a stricter controul over the younger children, and 
teach them, if possible, that happiness is not the offspring of self- 
indulgence. 

Spring came without its usual cheering influence. Fanny became 
thinner and paler, although she never complained, and relinquished 
none of her duties. She still prepared food for the sick, clothing for 
destitute children, gave Jane a daily ‘music lesson, heard her class at 
the Sunday school, and read and worked as before. Her kind friend 
saw that it would be injurious for her to continue these efforts, and 
proposed a short journey, in the vain hope that change might benefit 
her. Fanny had relatives about forty miles distant—they had never 
been very congenial with her, and she had never passed much time 
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with them, but was on friendly terms, and consented to the visit- 
The day of her return home was one of those lovely May-mornings, 
which are so refreshing and so deceitful. They had rode but few 
miles before the cold clouds intercepted the sun, and at noon the rain 
commenced. They reached their home before evening, but Fanny 
was thoroughly chilled. Her feeble frame yielded without resistance 
to the unhappy influence. A severe cold attended with fever, was 
the immediate consequence—medical aid was vain, and she sunk daily 
under the power of a rapid pulmonary disease. Who among us has 
not witnessed this sudden fearful ravage! This blight which falls 
upon the fairest flowers! She lived a few months. She suffered; 
but not beyond the strength of her mind. She gave her property to 
those whom she considered her mother and sisters—her books to her 
young brother, except a few which Edward had read to her in their 
days of happiness; she desired that he might have them as a memorial 
of her. She said in one of her last conversations, “ Mother, perhaps 
the sad lesson of disappointment was needed to prepare me for my 
departure.” She never faltered in her heavenly trust; earth faded 
gradually from her thoughts; and her death seemed more like a re- 
moval to a better region thana change. The void was a sad one. 
Those who centre happiness in the domestic sanctuary, and have felt 
the desolation left by such a departure, will not need to have it de- 
scribed; and, the children of the world who find their enjoyment in 
vario :s amusement can hardly understand such a loss. The mo. 
ther exerted fortitude for the children’s sake, and they did not grieve 
without measure, though sadness mixed long with all their pursuits. 
Edward sped on his voyage. His bride and himself spent the spring 
and summer in visiting the natural curiosities and places of public re- 
sort in England. In the winter they resided in London. Edward 
was touched with the intelligence of Fanny’s death. He had char- 
acter enough to devote a part of his time to the acquisition of useful 
information. Not so his bride. The daughter of indulgence, she 
sought every means of gratifying herself in public amusements and 
in vain display. But here her power was limited, she saw that she 
could not move in the highest circles, that she could not lead the 
fashion as she had been accustomed, in her own country; and that 
even her youthful beauty, and her boundless extravagance, procured 
her but a secondary sort of distinction. This wounded her pride, 
and she had not taste and understanding enough to forget herself in 
the various means of improvement around her, so that when the pe- 
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riod of their stay arrived she gladly returned to her native city to 
astonish her acquaintance with the variety and splendour of her at- 
tire and the novelty of anecdote which she had collected abroad. 

Edward commenced the practice of his profession with some degree 
of success. His manners were in his favour, and his residence in a 
fashionable part of the city, did something for him. He was not en- 
ergetic or industrious enough to become eminent; nor had he the motive 
of daily wants to urge him. He lived in a genteel house—he kept 
servants and horses; he had the indulgences and privileges of wealth ; 
but he lived in estrangement from his wife. They soon became fa- 
tigued with admiring each other, and ceased to offer incense to each 
other’s vanity. 

Warm and tender hearts, have smiles of affection and words of gen- 
tleness for every day, even through a long life; but, admiration is a 
wearisome sentiment; the duty of flattery is arduous; and when its 
objects are achieved, it is soon laid aside. 

Edward and his wife, when they had ceased to admire each other, 
had few pursuits incommon. She neither loved books nor music. 
Her youth had been spent in the drawing room, and in the streets; 
except, when she was engaged in the duties of the toilet and in pre- 
paring and selecting her wardrobe. 

To receive her husband when he returned from his business, to en- 
tertain his friends, or to provide for his comfort in any way, were 
things which never entered her mind. She had never accustomed 
herself to think she owed a duty to any human being. If she had 
been a mother, perhaps natural feeling would have taught her some- 
thing in this way; but it was not her privilege sotobe. [ will not say 
that such a privation was the fair reward of a heartless connexion, for 
natural evil comes to the just as well as the unjust; the kind as well 
as the unfeeling; but, the indifferent wife and the childless home left 
Edward more leisure to mourn the slighted love of his youth. The 
tender devotion, and prompt efforts to please, of the lovely and lost 
Fanny, came to him in his waking dreams and embittered that fortune 
which must ever be a poor substitute for the enjoyment of natural sym- 
pathy and intellectual companionship, 
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PERIODICALS. 


The last mail brought me a new assortment of Reviews and Maga- 
zines, Some of these are old acquaintances, and some are strangers 
newly arisen in the land; a few are clever, and many appear to be 
destined to a brief existence. All however are equally welcome— 
some for their merit, some for their novelty, and some for “auld lang 
syne.” I love periodicals, for the same reason that I like oysters, 
because they are palatable, and easy of digestion. They may not 
satisfy the craving appetite of the student who hungers and thirsts 
after knowledge, and prowls through libraries, like a gaunt wolf, 
seeking whom he may devour. The philosopher may set them down 
as naught, because they are not apt tocontain any thing very abstruse, 
or unintelligible. But for one who, like myself, is blessed with very 
moderate propensities: never indifferent, yet never absolutely craving 
for literary food, they are the very things—and especially as they may 
be taken at any moment with perfect ease and pleasure. To master 
a quarto, or even a thin octavo, requires time and labour, but a deli- 
cate periodical may be tossed off in an idle moment, without affright- 
ing the most indolent, or infringing upon the employments of the most 
industrious man. Like the same popular viand, above alluded to, 
they are of various qualities, and may be improved or deteriorated 
by those who serve them up. In short, a fat periodical like a fat 
oyster, is good in every month which contains an r, but the former 
have this advantage, that they are equally in season throughout the 
rest of the year. 

This is the golden age of periodicals. Nothing can be done with- 
out them. Sects and parties, benevolent societies, and ingenious in- 
dividuals, all have their periodicals. Science and literature, religion 
and law, agriculture and the arts, resort alike to this mode of enlight- 
ening the public mind. Every man, and every party, that seeks to 
establish a new theory, or to break down an old one, commences ope- 
rations, like a board of war, by founding a magazine.. We have an- 
nuals, monthlys, and weeklys—reviews, orthodox and heterodox— 
journals of education and humanity, of law, divinity and physic— 
magazines for ladies and for gentlemen—publications commercial, 
mechanical, metaphysical, sentimental, musical, anti-fogmatical, and 


nonsensical. 
‘“« The dog-star rages! nay, ’t is past a doubt, 
All Bedlam, or Parnassus is let out: 
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Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 
They rage, recite, and madden round the land. 


What walls can guard me, or what shades can hide? 
They pierce my thickets, through my grot they glide, 
By land, by water they renew the charge, 

They stop the chariot, and board the barge.” 


Whether we travel, or stay at home, we are feasted with periodi- 
cals to a surfeit—they pervade the atmosphere of the country like an 
epidemic, Go to a tea-party, and you find souvenirs served up with 
the confectionary ; dine with a friend, and you get reviews with your 
wine; walk in the street, and a fellow assails you with a prospectus; 
take refuge in a book-store, and your retreat is cut off by huge pile® 
of periodicals. 

For my own part, I have no quarrel with the makers of these amus- 
ing works, on account of their number: the more the merrier. “1 
like this rocking of the battlements;” there is always something to 
be gained by the collision of intellect; “ when mind meets mind then 
comes the tug of war”—and peaceful readers may gather up, from 
amid the heaps of loose ideas, and mutilated volumes, gems of the 
richest value, as the followers of an army gather spoil among the 
piles of slain. 

I wish however to say a few words, as the manner in which some 
of our literary periodicals are conducted at present. Our editors 
have become too formal, and stately, and fastidious. They are as 
hard to please as bachelors of forty; and their power of pleasing is 
much in the same ratio. Instead of the infinite variety of topics, 
which once gave interest to works of this description, nothing is now 
admitted but reviews, tales, and poetry. Nor is this the worst of it— 
Within even this narrow circle, the wings of authors are clipt. Noth- 
ing will go down but splendid trifles—cold, formal, and empty as the 
noddies that produced them. The delicate wit of Addison and Gold- 
smith, the wisdom of Johnson, the humor of the authors of Salma- 
gundi, have all descended to the tomb of the Capulets, 

I am much better pleased with the good old fashioned magazines, 
that we used to read in our youth; within whose well furnished pages, 
the reader, whatever might be his taste, was sure to find something 
agreeable. Nothing within the range of polite literature was excluded ; 
nor was the editor so fastidious, as to reject a good article merely be- 
cause it did not belong strictly to that line of writing. There we had 
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biography, original correspondence, criticism; scientific, moral and 
witty essays; statistics, poetry, anecdotes, riddles, and conundrums. 
Here was a feast of reason! and that reader must have been dyspep- 
tic indeed, who could not find something to suit his palate. Every 
one who was blessed with the love of scribbling might then indulge 
that laudable propensity. Ifa new theory or a new machine was in- 
vented—if a projector thought he had discovered the perpetual mo- 
tion, or a housewife had struck out an excellent receipt for pickling 
beef—if a difficult problem in mathematics or in love was solved, the 
reading world received the earliest intelligence through the pages of a 
periodical. A magazine was then to literary people, what a gazette 
now is to merchants and politicians; it gave them the news of the 
day—the chit-chat, scraps, deaths, marriages, and all. The editor of 
such a work was like the hospitable man, whose door is open to visi- 
ters of every degree; while the same functionary in our day, resem- 
bles him whose table is spread for a few select guests. If the enter- 
tainment of the one exhibits more elegance, that of the other displays 
more variety; the one dazzles fora moment by the splendor of its tin- 
sel ornaments, the other pleases constantly by its good cheer and good 
humour; the one is very polite, dull, and formal; the other, very amu- 
sing, clever, and instructive. 

I take the difference then to consist in this: that formerly when 
there were fewer periodicals, each one comprised a greater variety of 
topics, and employed a larger amount of talent; while now, when every 
department has its separate periodical, the most of them are frittered 
away into mere trifles. To remedy the evil, the literary world must 
act as the people do, when a crisis occurs in politics—they must recur 
to first principles. The poets, philosophers, critics, novelists, wits, 
and so forth, who are now parcelled out into separate coteries, must 
call a convention; they must agree to be no longer ashamed of each 
others company, and combine ali their talents and exertion for the 
amusement and edification of their country. 











Poetry. 


FOR THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


CUPID'S COURTSHIP. 


For Delia’s heart Love came, 

But found, ’twas not at home, 
«It chooses,” said the Dame, 

** With Pleasure yet to roam.” 
Love bow’d, but little car’d, 

To chase so light a thing, 
Politely left his card, 

And spread his golden wing. 


*Twas long ere Love, thus cross’d, 
Again essay’d to win, 


*T was still ‘* Love’s labour lost,”’— 


The boy could not get in, 
For Pride, who chanc’d to see, 

His golden pinion flap, 
Unkindly turn’d the key, 
Before the boy could tap. 


Once more the urchin thought, 
To win the fancied prize, 
But by experience taught 
He first unveiled his eyes. 
He saw—not fresh sixteen, 
But faded thirty-two, 
And stung with deep chagrin, 
Love bade the fair adieu. 








THE WEDDING DAY. 


My Fanny, why our bliss delay? 
Vhy tempt the fickle fates? 

Can time e’er bring a fitter day, 
Than that which Love dictates! 

Oh, think not to increase the store, 
By hoarding thus our bliss: 

I ne’er shall love thy virtues more 
Nor fear thy frailties less. 


Love’s smiles, dear girl, so seldom gleam, 


With pure unclouded ray, 
Tis wrong to waste a single beam, 
That sparkles on our way; 


That smile our pathway now adorns, 


Then hear thy lover’s prayer 


Sting not a happy breast with thorns, 


But place thy roses there! 


VOL. I.—NO. VII. 39 
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Working Men. 


FOR THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


A Lecture on the Working Men’s Party, first delivered October 6th, 
before the Charlestown Lyceum, and published at their request. By 


Epwarp Everett. 


We have read this lecture with unmingled pleasure. We regard it 
as one of the very finest productions of its accomplished author, for 
whom we entertain a strong partiality. We have collected his 
speeches, orations, and addresses, into a neatly bound volume, which 
now lies before us, a favourite book. We have also accustomed our- 
selves for several years, as often as the quarter came round, to expect 
a rich treat from him in the North American Review. And we have 
regularly been gratified. To no individual does that distinguished 
Journal owe so much, as to Edward Everett. Still we think he has 
never done better, than in the lecture before us. We hardly know 
which to admire most, the matter or the manner. The subject is of 
momentous interest, and is treated with inimitable beauty and simpli- 
city. There is a neatness and polished ease manifest in every line, 
which bespeak a finished mind 

Reader, if you think us extravagant, procure this lecture and read 
it for yourself. Our feeling in regard to it is just this; we wish every 
individual in the United States would read and perpend it. The sub- 
‘ ject concerns them all. It concerns all who really work, because it 
assigns them their just place in the scale of desert: and it concerns 
all who do not work, because it shows them in a forcible way, what 
worthless and insignificant beings they are. 

We relish these sentiments of Mr. Everett the more, because we 
know that he is an example of what he teaches. He is emphatically 
a working man. His immense learning is the fruit of hard work. 
His life has been a running commentary upon the text of Virgil— 
labor omnia vincit. We hope he has, at the same time, realized the 
truth of this other text—labor ipse voluptas. This is a glorious truth, 
that labour, while it can achieve all things, is in itself a pleasure. It 
is a merciiul ordination of Providence, that Industry, like Virtue, 
should be its own reward. We never saw a truly active man un- 
happy. And the reason is obvios; he has no time to be unhappy. 
Reader, if thou art a victim of melancholy or ennui, go to work; en- 
gage yourself in something, become absorbed therein, and we will 
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engage for your recovery. Activity is a sovereign specific in such 
cases ; it is worth all the nostrums ever devised. 

We feel safe in saying that Mr. Everett, considering his age, is with- 
out a superior, as a scholar, in our country; and in setting this down 
as the result of unwearied labour, we intend not to deny him the pos- 
session of talents. On the contrary, we regard this power of sub- 
jecting one’s self to long continued, strenuous application, and to the 
self-denyiug habits, without which that would be unavailing, as the 
first and noblest of talents. Heaven has not vouchsafed a better gift 
to man. So thought Newton, Locke, Coke, Laplace, Franklin. The 
notions about genius entertained by so many of the striplings of our 
day, were never borrowed from them. This extemporaneous, im- 
promptu sort of power, by which great things are struck off at a heat, 
by the single recoil, as it were, of one of nature’s springs, and with- 
out labour or repeated effort, those intellectual giants had no idea of. 
No, it is a vast truth, but too, tuo little felt, that the only lever which 
ean move the earth, is labour. Men or boys despising industry, may 
invoke genius to their aid, but they might as well “call spirits from 
the vasty deep.” It will not come when they docall. 

Mr. Everett begins with the proposition that man was made to 
work, These are his words: 


“Man is by nature an active being.. He is made to labour. His 
whole organization,—mental and physical,—is that of a hard-working 
being. Of his mental powers we have no conception, but as certain 
capacities of inteilectual action. His corporeal faculties are con- 
trived for the same end, with astonishing varieties of adaptation.— 
Who can look only at the muscles of the hand, and doubt that man 
was made to work? Who can be conscious of judgment, memory,. 
and reflection, and doubt that man was made to act? He requires 
rest, but it is in order to invigorate him for new efforts;—to recruit 
his exhausted powers: and as if to show him, by the very nature of 
rest, that it is Means not End,—that form of rest, which is most es- 
sential and most grateful, sleep, is attended with the temporary sus- 
pension of the conscious and active powers. Nature is so ordered as 
both to require and encourage man to work. He is created with 
wants which cannot be satisfied without labor; at the same time, that 
ample provision is made by Providence, to satisfy them with labor.” 


Attempts to organize “a working man’s party,” have been made in 
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many places, and with considerable success. This induced Mr. Ev- 
erett to make such a party, the subject of a popular Lecture. One 
important question was, who should belong to it? This answer is— 
“all who do the work; or are actually willing and desirous to do it, 
and prevented only by absolute inability.” This is the general rule. 
He annexes the qualifications that “the work should be in an honest 
way, and for a lawful object.” His remarks in this connexion are so 
sensible and judicious, that we shall quote them atsome length. 


“ But the true principles of the working men’s party require, not 
merely that a man should work, but that he shouid work in an honest 
way and fora lawful object. ‘The man who makes counterfeit money, 
probably works harder than the honest engraver, who prepares the 
bills, for those authorized by law to issue them. But he would be 
repelled with scorn, if he presented himself as a member of the work- 
ing men’s party. The thief, who passes his life and gains a wretched 
precarious subsistence, by midnight trespasses on his neighbor’s 
grounds; by stealing horses from the stall, and wood from the pile; 
by wrenching bars and bolts at night, or picking pockets in a crowd, 
probably works harder, (taking uncertainty and anxiety into the cal- 
culation, and adding, as the usual consequence, four or five years in 
the compulsory service of the State,) than the average of men pur- 
suing honest industry, even of the most laborious kind: but this hard 
work would not entitle him to be regarded as a member of the work- 
ing men’s party. 

If it be inquired, who is to be the judge, what kind of work is not 
only no title, but an absolute disqualification for admission to the work- 
ing men’s party, on the score of dishonesty, we answer, that for all 
practical purposes, this must be left to the law of the land. It is 
true, that under cover and within the pale of the law, a man mav do 
things morally dishonest, and such as ought to shut him out of the 
party. But experience has shown, that it is dangerous to institute an 
inquisition into the motives of individuals; and so long as a man does 
nothing which the law forbids,—in a country where the people make 
laws,—he ought, if not otherwise disqualified, to be admitted as a 
member of the party. , 

There ought, however, perhaps to be two exceptions to this prin- 
ciple; one, the case of those, who pursue habitually a course of life, 
which, though contrary to law, is not usually punished by the law, 
such as persons habitually intemperate. It is plain that these men 
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ought not to be allowed to act with the party, because they would al- 
ways be liable, by a very slight temptation, to be made to act ina 
manner hostile to its interests; and because they are habitually in a 
state oi incapacity to do any intelligent and rational act. 

The other exception ought to be, of men who take advantage of the 
law to subserve their own selfish and malignant passions. This is 
done in various ways, but I will allude to but one. The law puts it 
in the power of the creditor, not merely to seize the property of the 
debtor, in payment of the debt; but to consider every case of inabil- 
ity as a case of fraudulent concealment, and to punish it as such, by 
imprisonment. This is often done in a way to inflict the greatest 
possible pain; and in cases, in which not only no advantage, but addi- 
tional cost, accrue to the creditor. A man who thus takes the advan- 
tage of the law, to wreak upon others his malignant passions, ought 
to be excluded, not merely from the working men’s party, but from 
the pale of civilized society. 

The next question regards idlers. If we exclude from the working 
men’s party all dishonest and immoral workers, what are we to say 
to the case of the idlers?—In general terms, the answer to this ques- 
tion is plain, they too must be excluded, With what pretence of rea- 
son can an idler ask to be admitted into the association of working men, 
unless he is willing to qualify himself by going to work, and then he 
ceases to bean idler. In fact, the man who idles away his time, acts 
against the law of his nature, as a working being. It must be ob- 
served, however, that there are few cases, where a man is merely an 
idler. In almost every case, he must be something worse,—such asa 
spendthrift, a gamester, or an intemperate person; a bad son, a bad 
husband, and a bad father. If there are any persons dependent on 
him for support; if he idles away the time, which he ought to devote 
to maintaining his wife, or his children, or his aged parents, he then 
becomes a robber; a man that steals the bread out of the mouths of 
his own family, and the clothes off their backs; and he is as much 
more criminal, than the common highway robber, who takes the 
stranger’s purse on the turnpike, as the ties of duty to our parents 
and children, are beyond those of common justice between man and 
man. But I suppose it would not require much argument to show, 
that the person, who leaves to want those whom he ought to support, 
even if he does not pass his idle hours in any criminal pursuit, has 
no right to call himself a working man. 

There is a third class of men, whose case deserves consideration, 
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and who are commonly called busy-bodies.—They are as different 
from real working men, as light is from darkness. They cannot be 
called idiers, for they are never at rest; nor yet workers, for they pur- 
sue no honest creditable employment. So long as they are merely 
busy-bodies, and are prompted in their officious, fluttering, unproduc- 
tive activity, by no bad motive and no malignant passion, they cannot, 
perhaps, be excluded from the party, though they have really no claim 
to be admitted into it. But here, too, the case of a mere busy-body 
scarce ever occurs. This character is almost always something 
more; a dangerous gossip, a tattling mischief-maker, a propagator, 
too frequently an inventor, of slander. He repeats at one fire-side, 
with additions, what he heard at another, under the implied obligation 
of confidence; he is commonly in the front rank of all uneasy and 
inconsiderate «movements, safely entrenched behind his neighbor, 
whom he pushes into trouble; and he is very fond of writing anony- 
mous libels in the newspapers, on men of whom he knows nothing. 
Such men, and there are too many of them, ought to be excluded 


from the party.” 


The manner in which all the various arts, trades, and professions are 
connected together and made mutually dependent, is beautifully de- 
scribed in the following paragraph. How harmonious and compact 
would be a party which is bound together by so many links. 


“But we may go a step farther, to remark the beautiful process, 
by which Providence has so interlaced and wrought up together the 
pursuits, interests, and wants of our nature, that the philosopher, 
whose home seems less on earth than among the stars, requires for 
the prosecution of his studies the aid of numerous artificers in vari- 
ous branches of mechanical industry; and in return, furnishes the 
most important facilities to the humblest branches of manual labor. 
Let us take as a single instance, that of astronomical science. It 
may be safely said, that the wonderful discoveries of modern astrono- 
my and the philosophical system depending upon them, could not 
have existed, but for the telescope. The want of the telescope kept 
the astronomical science in its infancy among the ancients. Although 
Pythagoras, one of the earliest Greek philosophers, by a fortunate 
exercise of sagacity, conceived the elements of the Copernican sys- 
tem, yet we find no general and practical impulse resulting from it. 
It was only from the period of the discoveries, made by the telescope, 
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that the science advanced, with sure and rapid progress. Now the 
astronomer does not make telescopes. I presume it would be impos- 
sible for a person, who employed in the abstract study of astronomical 
science time enough to comprehend its profound investigations, to learn 
and practise the trade of making glass. It is mentioned, as a remark- 
able versatility of talent in one or two eminent observers, that they 
have superintended the cutting and polishing of the glasses for their 
own telescopes. But I presume if there never had been a telescope, 
till some scientific astronomer had learned to mix, melt, and mould 
glass, such a thing would never have been heard of. It is not less 
true, that those employed in making the glass could not, in the nature 
of things, be expected to acquire the scientific knowledge requisite for 
carrying on those arduous calculations, applied to bring into a system, 
the discoveries made by the magnifying power of the telescope. I 
might extend the same remark to the other materials, of which a tel- 
escope consists. It cannot be used to any purpose of nice observation, 
without being carefully mounted, on a frame of strong metal; which 
demands the united labours of the mathematical instrument-maker, 
and the brass-founder. Here then, in taking but one single step ov 
of the philosopher’s observatory, we find he needs an instrument. 
be produced by the united labours of the mathematical instrum ».t- 
maker; the brass-founder; the glass polisher; and the maker of «| uss, 
four trades.* He must also have an astronomical clock, and it «ould 
be easy to count up half a dozen trades, which directly or indirectly 
are connected in making aclock. But let us go back to the object 
glass of the telescope. A glass factory requires a building and fur- 
naces, The man who makes the glass, dues not make the building: 
But the stone and brick mason, the carpenter, and the blacksmith must 
furnish the greater part of the labor and skill, required to construct 
the building. When it’s built, a large quantity of fuel, wood and 
wood-coal, or mineral coal of various kinds, or all together must be 
provided; and then the materials of which the glass is made and with 
which it is colored, some of which are furnished by commerce from 
different and distant regions, and must be brought in ships across the 
sea. We cannot take up any of these trades, without immediately 
finding that it connects itself with numerous others. Take for in- 
stance, the mason who builds the furnace. He does not make his 
own bricks, nor burn his own lime; in common cases, the bricks come 





* The allusion is here to the simplest form of a telescope. The illustra- 
tion would be stronger in the case of a reflector. 
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from one place, the lime from another, the sand from another. “The 
brick-maker does not cut down his wood. It is carted or brought in 
boats to his yard. The man who carts it, does not make his own 
wagon ; nor does the person who brings it in boats, build his own boat. 
The man who makes the wagon, does not make its tire. The 
blacksmith, who makes the tire, does not smelt the ore; and the 
forgeman who smelts the ore, does not build his own furnace, (and 
there we get back to the point whence we started,) nor dig his own 
mine. The man who digs the mine, does not make the pickaxe with 
which he digs it; nor the pump with which he keeps out the water. 
The man who makes the pump, did not discover the principle of at- 
mospheric pressure, which led to pump-making: that was done by a 
mathematician at Florence, experimenting in his chamber, on a glass 
tube. And here we come back again to our glass; and to an instance 
of the close connexion of scientific research with practical art. It is 
plain, that this enumeration might be pursued till every art and every 
science were shown to run into every other. No one can doubt this, 
who will go over the subject in his own mind, beginning with any one 
of the processes of mining and working metals, of ship-building, and 
navigation, and the other branches of art and industry, pursued in 
civilized communities.” 


Our readers will thank us for the following extract, as well on ac- 
count of its fine discrimination, as of the elegance with which it is 
expressed : 


“I ought here to allude also, to some of those pursuits, which re- 
quire the ability to exercise, at the same time, on the part of the same 
individual, the faculties both of the intellectual and physical nature, 
—or which unite very high and low degrees of mental power. I 
have no doubt, that the talent for drawing and painting possessed by 
some men to such an admirable degree, depends partly on a pecu- 
liar organic structure of the eye, and of the muscles of the hand, 
which gives them their more delicate perceptions of colour and their 
greater skill in delineation. These, no doubt, are possessed by 
many individuals, who want the intellectual talent,—the poetic fire, 
—required for a great painter. On the other hand, 1 can conceive 
of a man’s possessing the invention and imagination of a painter, 
without the eye and the hand required to embody on the canvass 
the ideas and images in his mind. When the two unite, they make 
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a Raphael or a Titian; a Martin or an Allston, An accomplished 
statuary, such as Canova or Chantrey, must, on the one hand, 
possess a soul filled with all grand and lovely images, and have a 
living conception of ideal beauty; and on the other hand, he must be 
a good stone-cutter, and able to take a hammar and a chisel in his 
hand, and go to work on a block of marble, and chip it down to the 
lip of Apollo or the eye-lid of Venus.—The architect must be prac- 
tically acquainted with all the materials of building, wood, brick, 
mortar, and stone; he must have the courage and skill to plant his 
moles against the heaving ocean, and to hang his ponderous domes 
and gigantic arches in the air; while he must have taste to combine 
the rough and scattered blocks of the quarry into beautiful and ma- 
jestic structures; and discern clearly in his mind’s eye, before a sledge 
hammer has been lifted, the elevation and proportions of the temple. 
The poet must know, with a school-master’s precision, the weight of 
every word, and what vowel follows most smoothly, on what conso- 
nant; at the same time, that his soul must be stored with images, feel- 
ings, and thoughts, beyond the power of the boldest and most glowing 
language, to do more than faintly to shadow out. The surgeon must, 
at once, have a mind naturally gifted and diligently trained, to pene- 
trate the dark recesses of organic life; and a nerve and tact, which 
will enable him to guide his knife among veins and arteries, out of 
Sight, in the living body of an agonizing, shrieking fellow creature 
or to take a lancet in his left hand, and cut into the apple of the eye. 
The lawyer must be able to reason from the noblest principles of hu- 
fan duty and the most generous feelings of human nature; he must 
fally comprehend the mighty maze of the social relations; he must 
@erry about with him a stock of learning almost boundless; he must 
be a sort of god to men and communities, who look up to him, in the 
Rour of the dearest peril of their lives and fortunes; and he must at 
the same time be conversant with a tissue of the most senseless fictions 
and arbitrary technology, that ever disgraced a liberal science. The 
merchant must be able to look at the same moment, at the markets 
and exchanges of distant countries and other hemispheres, and com- 
Bine consideratiuns of the political condition, the natural wants, the 
tastes and habits of different parts of the world; and he must be ex- 
pert at figures,—understand book-keeping by double entry,—aad know 
as well how to take care of a quarter chest of tea as a cargo of specie. 
The general-in-chief must be capable of calculating for a twelvemonth 
in advance the result of a contest, in which all the power, resource, 
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and spirit of two great empires enter and struggle, on land and by 
sea; and he must have an eye, that can tell at a glance, and on the 
responsibility of his life, how the stone walls, and trenched meadows, 
the barns, and the woods, and the cross-roads of a neighborhood, will 
favor or resist the motions of a hundred thousand men, scattered over 
a space of five miles, in the fury of the advance, the storm of battle, 
the agony of flight, covered with smoke, dust, and blood.” 


We should be glad to make other quotations, if there were room. 
But we should find it difficult to make up our minds which to select. 
The entire lecture is a rare specimen of felicitous thought and ex 
pression. We will add, it is singularly well adapted to the occasion. 
Lyceums are primarily designed for working men. Their tendency 
is to promote the great and permanent interests of working men. And 
we rejoice to see such men as Mr. Everett volunteering to help on the 
noble work. It isan occupation worthy to employ a statesman’s leis- 
ure. It must bea very uncommon speech in Congress, which will do 
as much good as this lecture. 

We are informed that it is no unfrequent thing in the Eastern States, 
and particularly in Massachusetts, for the most eminent men to lecture 
before Lyceums and Institutes. We know that both the Everetts, 
Alexander H. and Edward, have repeatedly evinced this elevated spe- 
cies of public spirit. Among Mr. Webster’s speeches lately published, 
we find one lecture of this character. Judge Story has lectured in a 
similar way, but we know not that his lectures have been published. > 

The course of popular education, thus aassisted and patronized, 
must triumph. It does triumph. The West begins to feel its influg 
ence. Lyceums are established and flourishing at three important 
points already, namely, Cincinnati, Nashville and Detroit. And ag 
there can be no possible question about their utility, we venture tg 
hope the time is not far distant, when no large town, no village even, 
in this great valley, will be without something of the kind. We in- 
tend to recur often to thissubject. No one stands nearer to our hearts. 
We feel as if the permanence of our Institutions were intimately con- 
nected with the diffusion of knowledge. 
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ON THE STUDY OF THE NATURAL SCIENCES. 


The present age is remarkable for a powerful and general excite- 
ment of the human mind, in all parts of the civilized world; and an 
observer of enlarged views can scarcely resist the conclusion, that the 
human race is moving on rapidly through mighty revolutions, to a glo- 
rious destiny. It is not vanity in us, to believe, that our nation is to 
exert an important influence, in urging on the destinies of man, to a 
result so auspicious; for although we are separated’ by an ocean from 
the old world, the original seat of empire, and of’ intellectual power, 
yet our influence is, and must be, felt in every great movement of ci- 
vilized society. Our institutions, peculiar in the history of man, are 
adapted to awaken universal interest, among the friends: of liberty 
and human rights. At this hour there is not a government in the 
civilized world, that does not feel the influence of our example, and of 
the diffusion of the pure principles of our republican~ institutions. 
Whole nations, long oppressed, are begining to. think, to reason, to 
feel that they have rights, and to unite, in creating a publie sentiment, 
in favour of freedom, and in demanding from arbitrary power the re- 
dress of their grievances. ‘These principles are daily gaining-power. 
The thrones of despots tremble; the ground heaves beneath their feet; 
and the omens of storm and convulsion in the political world, are re- 
cognized in the suppressed murmurs of injured millions. Nor will 
the progress of these causes of revolution cease, until the great ends, 
for the attainment of which abused humanity has long’ sighed, shall 
have been’fully attained; until the clouds of ignorance and error that 
have long enveloped the human miad have been scattered, the oppres- 
sion of man by his fellow man ceased, and all nations shall be illu- 
mined with true and rational liberty. 

If then, such are the cheering prospects of the human race, and 
such our connexions with its destiny, all must unite in the sentiment, 
that there is imposed upon us, as a nation, and as individuals, an obliga- 
tion as momentous as the mind of man can well conceive, to maintain 
our glorious institutions unimpaired, and to exhibit a practical demon- 
stration, of the possibility of perpetuating the privileges that we enjoy. 
The history of our nation is yet but the history of an experiment; 
and millions, with opposite views and feelings, are watching the re- 
sult with deep anxiety the friends of arbitrary power waiting to 





sing the song of triumph over our fall; and the advocates of freedom, 
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anticipating the complete success of the lofty experiment of self 
government, which we have undertaken to demonstrate. 

Thus linked in with the destiny of man we ought to feel, that we 
cannot live or act, rise or fall, for ourselves alone, but that other na- 
tions must share our ruin or our success; and as lovers of our country 
and of human nature, we should watch all the causes that affect our 
national character, with an anxious eye; we should unite our efforts 
as one man, in aiding every attempt to elevate and confirm the senti- 
ment and standing of our nation, 

May we not also believe, without too great a stretch of imagination, 
that but a few years will roll away, before we shall be to our country, 
what our country now is to the political world. This will be the cen- 
tre of national power. If the dawn of our national glory, has shed 
its genial light upon the shores of the atlantic, here will be displayed 
the effulgence of its meridian splendour. The valley of the Missis- 
sippi, central as it is in point of territory, marked with all the charac- 
teristics of physical greatness, abounding in resources, and capable of 
sustaining a dense population, must soon become the great fulcrum 
of the nation—the point on which must turn its destinies. And should 
we not endeavour to render it the centre of refinement, intelligence, 
and public virtue? Should we not now begin to create a vigorous, an 
enlightened, a generous public sentiment; and while we discard the 
prejudices that debase the ignorant, avoid with equal caution those ef- 
feminate attainments which polish the intellect without adding to its 
vigour or usefulness? 

Among the causes which must, of necessity, exert a commanding 
influence on the fate of this country, the most prominent will be the 
universal diffusion of knowledge ; for without this, it is in vain to look 
for pure principles or enlarged views. Men will neither be able to 
know, or maintain their rights, to understand or discharge their duties, 
without intelligence. If this position is true, then it is equally plain, 
that the exigencies of the day demand an earnest and united effort, to 
awaken our fellow citizens to the importance of the subject, and to 
impress upon them the imperious necessity of employing with dili- 
gence all the means in their power, adapted to produce throughout 
our land, an universal dissemination of knowledge. 

These efforts ought not to be limited to knowledge of any one kind. 
All that can aid man, in gaining the highest possible point of mental 
elevation, is desirable. In a republican country, whose institutions 
are continually tending to democracy ; where every change and revo- 
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lution tends to obliterate unnecessary distinctions, to distribute power 
among the great mass of the community, and to mingle the elements 
of society together, it is especially necessary that the views of all our 
citizens should be enlarged and well balanced. But particularly ought 
those departments of science to be cultivated, which are best adapted 
for general diffusion, which correspond with the genius of our free 
institutions, and are calculated to develope the resources, and increase 
the strength of our country. 

Among these, the natural sciences, or those derived from an accu- 
rate examination of the laws and properties of the material world, 
hold a conspicuous place, and it is the object of this article, to recom- 
mend a more general cultivation of this department of knowledge. 

The nature of these sciences, needs little, if any explanation. Man 
as soon as he enters the world finds himself surrounded by innumera- 
ble material objects, upon which his existence depends, and from which 
he derives most of the conveniences of life. The light and heat of 
the sun illumine and cheer him; the fruits of the earth sustain him; ani- 
mals obey his will, and promote in various ways his welfare; from 
the earth itself, metallic and mineral substances of various kinds, are 
procured, to promote the arts, and increase the comforts of life. These 
substances obey fixed laws, and have certain immutable properties, 
which remain unchanged from age to age. 

It is from a careful and accurate examination of these laws and 
properties, that the sciences of which we speak, originate; and when 
properly understood, they are nothing more than a judicious classifi- 
cation and arrangement of facts concerning the material world. Men of 
science have indeed distinguished them by particular names, and ar- 
ranged them in various classes. An account of the laws and revo- 
tions of the solar and other celestial systems, they have called astron- 
omy; an investigation of the nature and properties of herbs, plants, 
and trees, and a scientific classification of them, botany; the art of 
reducing all material bodies to elementary parts, and of shewing the 
changes resulting from their mutual action on each other, chemistry; 
an examination and classification of the minerals that occur in the 
earth around us, mineralogy; and a similar examination of the earth 
itself, geology. These and similar terms, are used to designate the 
sciences, which result from investigations of particular parts of the 
material world. But as those sciences, are all of the same general 
nature, and tend to a common result, I have deemed it more simple 
and better suited to the purposes which I have now in view, to com. 
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prehend them all under one general description, and to speak of them 
in popular terms, without any attempt to approach to philosophic pre- 
cision, such as the occasion does not require. 

I am then to speak in general and popular terms, of the importance 
of diffusing a knowledge of those sciences which result from an accu- 
rate examination of the laws and properties of the material world; 
and to shew that they are peculiarly adapted to the genius of our in- 
stitutions, and tend in the highest degree to promote our national 
welfare. 

It is a consideration of no small importance, that this kind of 
knowledge is easily acquired, and in its nature calculated for univer- 
sal diffusion. 

This is a great point to be gained, where the object is the intellec- 
tual elevation of a whole community; for however much particular 
sciences may be cultivated, they can never enlighten the common in- 
tellect of a nation, unless they are adapted for general diffusion. 
The natural sciences possessed that adaptation; for the facts on which 
they depend, are universally diffused, easily reduced to system, read- 
ily understood by all, and accessible to the whole world. The sun 
shines for all; all are affected by the changes of the season; cold and 
heat, summer and winter, seed time and harvest, day and night, come 
alike to all; and the properties of metals, minerals, plants, and ani- 
mals, are exposed alike to the inspection of all who will examine. 

But how few cultivate a knowledge of interesting facts. How many 
are there who gaze at the most splendid scenery, the most wonderful 
phenomena, the most ingenius combinations, without a thought of the 
causes that produce them! ‘There are those who could stand upon a 
precipice and view the ocean im all the beauty of its repose, or all 
the sublime majesty of its terrific agitations, who could behold the 
billows rolling, the whitened spray curling and dashing upward, the 
vessel bending and trembling as it darts rapidly along, the gorgeous 
and heavy clouds hanging in terrific gloom, and the lightning. glan- 
cing in awful splendour over the scene, without a thought beyond the 
rich poetic gorgeousness of the picture as presented to the eye! But 
the eye and the imagination of the philosopher, finds in such a scene 
a volume teeming with instruction., Commencing at the time when 
the frail bark crept timidly along the shore, and all maritime enter- 
prises were confined to the margin of the sea, he arrives at the period 
when the invention of the Mariner’s Compass enabled the bold navi- 
gator to venture fearlessly upon the broad ocean, and visit distant 
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lands until then unknown to the civilized world. He sees the rude 
bark swelling into the majestic ship, armed with the powerful engines 
of war, manned with hundreds of human beings, and freighted with 
rich products of foreign climates. He beholds here, how the most 
simple contrivances, resulting from an accurate study of nature, and 
an ingenious combination of mechanic powers, have affected the in- 
tercourse of the world, advanced the progress of civilization, increased 
the comforts, and stimulated the industry of life. He has also carried 
his investigations below the surface of the deep, and examined the 
structure and modes of existence, of myriads ef animals who live se- 
cluded from the human eye. He has traced the mighty Leviathan to 
the profound caverns of the deep, and has watched the changing co- 
lours of the expiring dolphin; and if he has not seen the lovely mer- 
maid singing on the rock, or the car of Neptune rolling among the 
billows, he has discovered forms as beautiful, and combinations as 
wonderful in fact as those that are imagined in fable. He has in- 
spected the curious shell, the rich coral, the priceless pearl; by the 
aid of science he has discovered beneath the waters a world as splen- 
did and as beautiful as the earth itself, and in the fulness of his admira- 
tion has exclaimed, “the Sea is His, and He made it!” On the wings of 
science he has ascended into the regions of the air, and traced out the 
causes of those phenomena, which in all ages have delighted, aston- 
ished, and terrified man. The cloud, the vapour, the meteor, the wind, 
the mild rainbow, and the ardent lightning, the orbs that roll through 
illimitable space—even the sun, the great centre of all light, have 
been explored by the searching eye of science. When all these ob- 
jects, and the hundreds of others that might be mentioned, are brought 
together, in one splendid scene, not only does the heart bow itself in 
reverence to the Creator, but the mind is filled with astonishment at 
the accuracy and universality of application, of these laws of nature, 
by the aid of which, man has been enabled to trace out the sublime 
conceptions, and the perfect creations, of the Almighty mind. 

And yet these facts, so grand, so wonderful, so universally diffused, 
are surrounded by no barriers, that could repel the humblest inquirer 
after truth. They are impressed every where, upon the universe 
itself. 'The laws which govern them are the common law of Nature, 
the unwritten law of the Divinity—the revelation by which he dis- 
closes himself, not in words, but in sensible manifestations of his 
power. They are the property of the whole human race, and are 
equally interesting, equally useful to all mankind. 
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It is not intended to be asserted, that all have equal advantages for 
such investigations; or that all can become profoundly learned in these 
sciences to their full extent. But that they embrace important and 
interesting facts, which in their own nature are popular, and suited 
for general diffusion; and which may be learned without an acquain- 
tance with any other language than our own, by the mere use of our 
senses. 

' A knowledge of the learned languages, on the other hand, can never 
be thus generally disseminated. Of these, the mass of the commu- 
nity will ever remain ignorant. Not because the knowledge is un- 
important; but because the circumstances of the great majority of 
mankind are such as to prevent them from obtaining it. It exists 
only in the records of other ages, and cannot be obtained without 
long and arduous effort, and severe study, such as the mass of man- 
kind can never bestow. 

But there is nothing in the necessary circumstances and condition 
; of society, to prevent an universal diffusion of popular views of the 
accurate sciences. There may indeed be, at this time, a deficiency of 
teachers qualified to instruct, of popular treatises on these subjects, 
and of simple apparatus adapted for popular illustration. But the 
moment the importance of these things shall be felt, and a demand 
for them created, the deficiency can be supplied. Familiar treatises 
may be prepared, teachers disciplined, and apparatus procured, at a 
small expense; and the leading principles of the most important of 
these sciences may be reduced to a level with the comprehension of 
the whole community. 

Indeed, much has already been done, and there is quite a popular 
movement on this subject in various parts of our country, as well as 
on the other side of the atlantic. Popular treatises have been pre- 

pared, lectures delivered, and associations formed, for the cultivation 
4 of these sciences. Simple apparatus has been constructed, of the 
| | cheapest kind, for familiar illustration. ‘These principles have been 
extended into the humblest departments of education; and now the 
infant mind, in its earliest stages of development, is aided and en- 
larged by a constant observation of the powers and properties of 

| matter. 
Again, these sciences furnish multiplied sources of rational plea- 
| sure, and tend to refine and elevate the mind. Men must have re- 
laxation and amusement; and if they cannot have those which are 
pure and elevated, will resort to such as are sensual and debasing, 
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The human mind is so constituted that it delights to follow out the 
traces of wisdom and design, to enter into the plans of a supreme in- 
telligence, to notice the adaptation of means to ends, and see explained 
the results which flow from causes apparently hidden. Who would 
not delight to see a practical illustration of the phenomenon of elec- 
tricity, and understand how it is concerned in producing those sublime 
results, which are witnessed when the lightning of heaven illuminates 
the darkness of night, and the reverberations of the rolling thunder 
cause the earth totremble? Who would not be deeply interested in 
an investigation of the causes on which depend the varieties of cli- 
mate, or the changes of the season? Or to see clearly illustrated, the 
laws, movements, and revolutions of the heavenly bodies? Can any 
employment be more delightful than that of tracing out the proofs of 
design, as every where exhibited in the book of nature, 

If we examine a plant, we discover that it has organs corresponding 
with those of the human frame. In the delicate stem of the most 
minute vegetable production, we find tubes which perform the offices 
of veins and arteries, and fibres which represent the muscles and 
sinews; in the root are mouths for the reception of nourishment; and 
the air is inhaled and rejected by an ingenious contrivance in the 
leaves, which perform the precise functions of the lungs. 

lf we inspect, with a microscope, the most minute insect, we are 
astonished to find its frame as perfect, its limbs as graceful, its mo- 
tions as regular, as those of the noblest animals. If we pursue them 
into their habits and occupations, we are surprised to see the most 
noble virtues of man, illustrated and practiced by these inferior beings. 
The ingenuity of the spider, the providence of the ant, the industry 
of the bee, are familiar examples; but when we cultivate an acquain- 
tance with the various tribes of insects, we discover these are not sin- 
gular—that the earth teems with living forms so minute as not to be 
perceptible to the naked eye, yet which are perfectly formed, which 
possess the senses or some of them, perform the functions of life, and 
act their part, however humble, in carrying forward the great plan of 
the universe. 

The mind accustomed to such pursuits, finds 


*‘ Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 


The materia) world is full of wonders, which, when fully explained, 
tend to fill the mind with admiration and delight, and to form and 
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gratify a taste for the sublime and beautiful ; and he who can look upon 
it with an intelligent eye, will never cease to find themes of pleasing 
meditation. For it isa system bearing the impress of a mind all 
wise and benevolent, and filled with whatever can gratify, move, or 
elevate the human heart, whether we consider it in those natural forms 
in which ‘it daily meets the eye, or descend more deeply into an in- 
vestigation of its secret laws and properties. And happy would it 
be for our nation, if all our population were capable of deriving 
amusement and recreation, from sources so virtuous and so ennobling. 

Knowledge of this kind is uncommonly certain and immutable. 

Knowledge designed for popular use, should not be uncertain or 
evanescent, but fixed and unchangeable. ‘There are many who have 
leisure to enter into al] the changes and passions of the literary world, 
on subjects of minor importance, to trace the varying systems of phi- 
losophy or taste, and to delve into the recondite mysteries of learning. 
But such is not the case with the mass of the community—with the 
members of the “working men’s party,” which we are happy to say, 
includes nearly the sum total of our population, and who have no time 
to devote to the acquisition of any mental attainments, except such 
as are permanent and useful. Such is the information derived from 
a cultivation of the natural sciences, for it is founded on a knowledge 
of facts and laws in the material world, which are the same in all 
ages. The properties of light, heat and air—the revolutions of the 
solar system—the organic structure, and the characteristic properties 
of animals, vegetables, and minerals, remain unchanged from gener- 
ation to generation. Points of scientific theory or arrangement may, 
and do, vary; but there is no change in the great laws of nature them- 
selves, or in the facts from which all scientific results are derived ; and 
he who understands those laws and facts, obtains a knowledge that will 
never become obsolete, or lose its value, so long as the material world 
remains. 

A knowledge of these sciences aids much in the development of the 
mind, in other respects, and assists it in the prosecution of the more 
difficult parts of a system of study. 

In order completely to discipline the mind, it is necessary to de- 
velope its powers of reasoning; to give it a clear idea of the powers 
and properties of language; and té teach it its own relation with lan- 
guage as a medium of communicating thought. But to understand 
properly, either the art of reasoning, or the nature and powers of 
language, requires a certain amount of knowledge, to be employed as 
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the materials of reasoning, and to illustrate the things, todescribe which, 
language isused. ‘T'oo often the mind is obliged to enter upon the most 
abstract studies, with but few of the materials of thought; and to in- 
vestigate the powers of language, without any understanding of the 
things which it is used to describe. The results, as might be expected 
are, either an actual distaste for all such studies, or a mere knowledge 
of words; or abstract truth, without intelligence. The studies we 
have recommended, tend to remove this evil, to teach the mind to 
employ itself from its earliest dawn, more about things, than with 
mere words, and to have the materials of thought at hand, when 
called to reason on the relation of things to each other, as they occur 
in common life. 

This influence of the study of these sciences,.is not however pecu- 
liar to them. All investigations of matters of fact,.of any kind, tends 
to the same result. This, however, is a simple and popular way, of 
furnishing the mind with some of the most important materials of 
thought, and of enabling it to exert its highest powers with increased 
energy and precision. Of the truth of these principles, the friends of 
popular education are beginning to be more fully convinced, and some 
of the most celebrated systems of modern education,.as based upon 
the fact, that all the original elements of knowledge are derived from. 
the material world through the senses, and that therefore a thorough 
and familiar acquaintance with the most obvious parts of the natural 
world ought to lie at the foundation of every thoreugh and philoso- 
phical system of mental discipline. 

That the modes of education heretofore pursued, have been radi- 
cally defective, is proved by the fact, that the mea who have been 
most learned, have always been least fitted for the active duties of 
life. Now we know that the fault is not in the knowiedge itself. It 
is either in the mode of instruction, or in the kind of knowledge cul- 
tivated. Food is the support of the body; but all food is not equally 
wholesome, and either too much or too little aliment, is equally des- 
tructive of health. I take the same fact to be true of the mind, I 
suppose that a mind destitute of instruction would lose its original 
strength—that an overburthened mind would be surfeited—that an 
intellect which in youth should be perverted, would undergo a kind 
of mental disorganization, or if I may so express it, an intellectual 
dyspepsia, which would forever after prevent it from thoroughly di- 
gesting truth. 

I believe that the great defect in the discipline of the mind which 
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has existed, heretofore, has been in teaching words without ideas, or 
in presenting to the young mind, abstract thought, without giving 
it at the same time, any sensible, or practical illustration of that 
thought. 

The study of the languages, when it is made the commencement, 
or even the prominent part of a course of education, exercises no 
faculty, but that of memory. If we are told that the books that are 
used in the teaching of the dead languages, are full of wisdom and 
poetry, full of original thought, and rich conception, | answer that 
these are valueless, and vapid, and pernicious, to the mind that can- 
not estimate their real worth. The ancient classics are full of illus- 
trations drawn from the great volume of nature? Those works are 
all confined, to the highest and most imaginative departments of hu- 
man thought—to history, poetry, eloquence and philosophy—subjects 
requiring the most abstract reflection, the most mature judgment, the 
most cultivated taste; and it is just as ridiculous to carry the mind of 
a child by a sudden transition from the works of Peter Parley to those 
of Virgil, Demosthenes, and Homer, as it would be to elevate the same 
child by a single step from the nursery to the senate. 

But not only is a knowledge of the material world valuable, but the 
want of it is a positive national evil. It is the only kind of scienti- 
fic knowledge which is capable of general diffusion, and without it 
ourcountry must be enveloped in the darkness of ignorance ; a vast mass 
of mind, the property of the public, a stake in which all are interested, 
will lie idle, and uncultivated, like the vast plains and forests of the 
west, whose boundless extent fills the mind with admiration, while fog 
any practical purpose, they are waste and barren, and unproductive. 
Nor is this the worst. That great aggregate of intellect, which I have 
called the public mind, is never at rest—like the great ocean, it is al- 
ways heaving, like the great earth it is always producing, and unless 
we fill it with the flower and the fruit, it will spontaneously yield us 
the briar and the weed, the pestilence, and serpent. The knowledge 
which is difficult of attainment, and which is not universally dissemi- 
nated, will be always unpopular; it will be prized by the privileged 
few who possess it, as a something which distinguishes them from 
others, and it will, for the same reason, be hated by the unprivileged 
few who possess it not. Like the niost precious metals, it will be locked 
up, while baser substances will be employed for common circulation. 
Let knowledge cease to be the standard of merit, and men will be es- 
timated entirely by their accidental advantages, by their strength, 
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their swiftness, their beauty, their offices, or their wealth. Such 
standards are even now too common among us; and the only way to 
banish them forever, and to introduce the true and rational equality 
proper to our republican character, is to create a generous emulation 
of intellect and of virtue, and to impress indelibly upon the minds of 
our youth, the sentiment, that in a country like ours, all true honour 
consists in being useful, innocent, and patriotic. 

It is no small recommendation to these sciences, that they are en- 
tirely independent of all local, political or sectarian peculiarities, and 
adapted for the universal reception and use of all mankind. When 
we look around upon the turbulent storms of human passion that agi- 
tate the whole globe; when we see in one spot war and bloodshed, 
in another controversy scarcely less pernicious; when we see in po- 
litics a system of rewards and punishments, practised alike by all 
parties, and denounced by all; when we see in religion fierce and bit- 
ter conflicts of opinion, that spare neither age, sex, nor condition— 
when we notice the various divisions of society, from the great par- 
ties that convulse an empire, down to the paltry collisions of a village, 
and observe all the sources and engines of discord, from the horrible 
denunciations of the rostrum and the press, down to the suppressed 
malignity of social slander,—is it not delightful to reflect, that there 
is one spot of pure and holy calm; a neutral ground, where all may 
meet, as under the protection of flag of truce, and interchange opin- 
ions, without fear, and without offence. The great cause of dissen- 
tion in the matters to which I have just alluded, is, that men do not 
always investigate them with a desire or an intention to discover the 
truth. We come into such controversies with passions awakened, and 
minds predisposed; we examine evidence for the purpose of sustain- 
ing ourselves, or confuting our opponents; we approach the subject, 
as a soldier marches into battle, flushed with the hope of victory ; 
willing to be right, but determined to be triumphant. 

Hapilpy for man these sciences are entirely free from any such ten- 
dency; for not only is it true that the material world is in no respect 
the peculiar inheritance of any sect or party, and that the great laws 
of nature operate impartially on all, but what is of infinitely more im- 
portance, there is not the same room for diversity of opinion. As re- 
gards the great laws of the material world, men have very little to 
induce them to desire to discover any thing but the truth. The deci- 
sion of their character as accountable beings, their relations to the 
moral universe, and their prospects for eternity, do not depend at all 
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upon the results of these investigations. All of the great laws of the 
material world may be established, and leave those points untouched. 
Nor can the principles of these sciences, affect the character or pros- 
pects, of any of the numerous political parties, into which men are 
divided. Amidst all the diversity of opinion, which exists in this 
world, here is one department of knowledge into which the agitations 
of self interest, and the storms of party, cannot intrude; and where 
men, of opposite views in other respects, may meet and be agreed. 
It is not intended to be asserted, that even here there is no room for 
diversity of opinion, on a few minor points—on questions of theory, or 
scientific, or technical arrangement; but only that there are some gene- 
ral and popular, and leading views, of all these sciences, in which men 
are willing to be agreed, and in which, if they even desired to differ, 
they could not. For this kind of knowledge is derived so almost en- 
tirely, from the testimony of the senses, and is so incapable of control 
by the dictates of the will, that difference of opinion on the most im- 
portant points, is next to impossible. All men must, whether they 
will or not, have the same general views of the material world. It 
impresses the senses of all alike. If a beautiful plant, or a compli- 
cated machine, be presented to the view of an assembled multitude, 
there may at first be a variety of opinions, as to the nature of the one, 
or the powers of the other; but all difference of opinion must cease 
when the object is brought into contact with the senses, when the 
laws of matter are made to operate upon it, and when its exact pro- 
portions and powers, are tested by fixed and certain rules. 

And is it a small advantage that there is a circle of subjects, in 
which all may and must unite in opinion, so extenstve, so important, 
and so deeply interesting? ‘The causes that tend to produce disunion 
among mankind, are so many and so fatal m their influence, that we 
ought eagerly to seize, and diligently to improve every opportunity 
of promoting harmony. It cannot be doubted, that if we can promote 
mutual acquaintance, and develope kind feeling in any one class of 
pursuits, it will extend a soothing and harmonising influence to all 
the other departments of human life, to assuage the asperity of feel- 
ing on subjects of party and local interest, and even to form a bond 
of union, which it may be difficult to break. As a matter of fact, the 
interests of all men are the same, both in the natural and moral world, 
and every thing which may tend to remove division and promote a 
conviction of this fact, is a national blessing. And what in this event- 
ful day is more ardently to be desired than a union of the ener- 
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gies of all in a combined effort to diffuse far and wide, those great and 
common principles, of every kind, which are essential to promote the 
best interests of man? The pursuit of these sciences, it must be con- 
fessed, cannot accomplish all that is desired, but ali it can accom- 
plish, ought to be secured. 

A great recommendation of these sciences is found in their social 
character. Learning that is strictly abstract, is not only acquired in 
solitude, but has the property of rendering its possessor unsocial, and 
taciturn, and misanthropic. In studying the dead languages, for in- 
stance, or metaphysics, we derive no assistance from surrounding ob- 
jects—the forms, and substances, and phenomena of the natural world 
have no relation to our investigations; on the contrary, they so distract 
the attention that we are glad to retire f-om them, to withdraw our 
eyes from those too attractive appearances which are continually so- 
liciting our notice, and to turn the vision inward upon ourselves; and 
the more we are employed in those abstruse pursuits, the more do we 
become estranged from society. But it is not so with the accurate sci- 
ences, whose principles are not developed by mere reasoning, but are 
proved by evidence exhibited to the senses. They love the light. 
To study them, it is not necessary to retire into the closet, and to 
live in monastic seclusion. When we gaze at the phenomena of the 
heavens—examine the principles of mechanics—analyze the proper- 
ties of matter, or behold the wonders of animal existence, our pur- 
suits are not interrupted, nor our pleasure diminished by sharing them 
with others. We can pursue these studies upon the mountain top, in 
the forest, or on the ocean; as we walk abroad, or as we travel; by 
day and by night. We can enjoy them in the crowed lecture room, 
or can take them home to the social circle of our own firesides. In- 
stead of pursuing them in solitary vigils that weary the mind and 
wither up the affections, we can mould them into the form of a popular 
amusement, and come surrounded by our wives and our children—by 
our friends and fellow citizens,—by those who are dear to the heart 
or graceful to the eye. 

These sciences are valuable, because they teach the mind to delib- 
erate, and to make up its judgments by rule, rather than by impulse. 
There is a tendency to exaggeration in the mind of man, which needs 
to be continually corrected. The judgment and the imagination, al- 
though indissolubly united, for better and for worse, are often but ill 
sorted companions. There is in almost every mind, not only an in- 
satiable curiosity with regard to things which are hidden from the nat- 
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ural eye, but a proneness to deceive ourselves by magnifying through 
the medium of the fancy, objects which cannot be examined by the 
senses. Even in our time, and our country, where practical and 
common sense views, in every department of thought, are more prev- 
alent than ir any other quarter of the globe, there is much of this 
feeling. 

Although we are surrounded by scenes of unrivalled magnificence, 
filled with objects that exhiliarate the heart; although we belong to 
a nation whose gigantic strides to political and moral greatness, fill 
the mind with wonder and delight; although we hear the voice, and 
behold the hand of industry on every side, and are all of us actively 
engaged in the concerns of life—yet, we love to wander back in ima- 
gination to the shadowy scenes of antiquity. Such is the insatiable 
curiosity of the human mind, that it can never be satisfied with the 
contemplation of the objects by which it is surrounded. It loves to 
penetrate into that which is hidden, and avoiding the meridian light, 
by which passing events are disclosed in bold and vivid colours, to 
wander off into the distant twilight which obscures the horison of the 
mental vision. Into the future, it cannot penetrate. In this direction 
the laws of nature have erected an impenetrable barrier, of which the 
present moment is the utmost limit—a shore of adamant, inaccessible 
alike to genius or to enterprise, and against which the billows of the 
mind dash in vain; and the imagination recoiling upon the past, ex- 
pends its energies there, and expatiates over that boundless field which 
time has given up to the possession of man. 

It is a fact too, that events in history acquire importance in propor- 
tion to their distance. Whenever a fact, or an event, is proved by 
any other evidence than that of the senses—whenever the judgment 
acts in connexion with the imagination, objects are exaggerated and 
swelled into an unnatural magnitude. Unlike the natural eye, to 
which objects appear larger, when more nearly examined, the mental 
vision has the faculty of giving the greatest dignity and beauty to that 
which is most distant. The circumstances which occur within our 
own observation, appear common place and trifling; but similar 
events which occurred centuries ago, when we see them carried off 
into distant perspective, when we behold them shadowed by the deli- 
cate twilight of time, and adérned, and touched, and beautified by the 
vivid colours of romance, assume all the richness of the glowing and 
splendid picture. A familiar illustration of this operation of the mind 
is of daily occurrence; if we behold a miserable hut, or a ragged hu- 
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man being, no idea is presented to the mind but that of poverty, and 
we turn §om it with indifference; but if either of these objects is ex- 
hibited in a splendid painting or a fine engraving, we gaze upon it 
with admiration and delight—so different is truth in itself, from the 
same truth when brought under the influence of the imagination, and 
embellished with the conceptions of genius. 

Such is the character of those researches, which extend back to dis- 
tant periods of time; if less true, they are more attractive, the farther 
they recede from the reach of positive evidence. The painted Indian, 
wrapped in his miserable blanket, and armed with the terrible wea- 
pons of his ferocious warfare, who appears when encountered in real 
life, to be only a hideous monster, is elevated to a high place in our 
admiration, when he figures as the warrior of history, or the hero of 
romance, Even our own immediate ancestors, who, if placed before 
us in their own proper persons, would be very plain old gentlemen 
and ladies, not half so graceful, so clever, or so sensible as ourselves, 
become models of politeness, and wisdom, and chivalry, and beauty, 
when shadowed forth in the great panorama of history, and viewed 
with the microscopic eye of antiquarian research. 

The intense curiosity, in short, with which we pry into every thing 
that is hidden or mysterious, is one of the fixed laws of our nature. 
It is a laudable propensity, originating in our desire, to reason from 
effect to cause, and to trace out the origin of all that we behold around 
us. In the material world it leads us to investigate the nature and 
origin of all the substances of which it is composed; the laws by 
which they are governed, the relations by which they are connected, 
and the uses to which they are adapted. Inthe moral world it dis- 
closes to us all the springs of human action, enabling us to trace back 
the history of a powerful empire to its beginning, as we follow the 
course of some mighty river, up to its parent fountain; or to pursue 
the history of the human race, from its primitive simplicity, and weak- 
ness, and ignorance, up to its present magnificence of power and of 
intellect. 

Now the effect of these sciences is not to destroy that curiosity— 
not to weaken the appetite for knowledge; but to give it a right direc- 
tion, to furnish it with rules by which to direct its enquiries, and to 
convert a mere love of novelty into a love of truth. 

And lastly, these sciences are important from their direct influence 
upon the practical duties of life. In all discussions of systems of pub- 
lic instruction, it is to be recollected that we are a republican people, 
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that we are the sovereign rulers of a mighty empire, that our chil- 
dren are the heirs apparent of supreme political power, and,that the 
lovely forms by which we are surrounded, are the mothers, the sisters, 
and the daughters of patriots, and republican rulers. There is no 
useful art which does not depend for its success upon the principles 
of these sciences. Every culinary process involves a chemical ope- 
ration, every mechanic art is founded upon the laws of natural phi- 
losophy—even agriculture, the great business which sustains the ma- 
jority of our people, the most primitive and simple of all arts, cannot 
be conducted with advantage without some knowledge of this kind, and 
has been greatly indebted to the whole circle of the natural sciences. 
But especially ought we to cultivate every thing which may tend to 
give simplicity, energy and manliness to individual character, and to 
cherish industry, economy, and enterprise as national virtues. In 
this country, no man is respected for mere accomplishments, no man 
can become distinguished by a mere scholastic learning. Already 
the common sense of the people has placed its veto upon all that kind 
of refinement which degenerates into elegant efleminacy. But a still 
further effort is needed; and the friends of the diffusion of knowledge 
should never cease their exertions until the word “Usefulness,” has 
been inscribed in legible characters upon every literary institution of 
the country, and until a prominent place shall be given to the deve- 
lopment of physical truth in every system ef instruction. 
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THE MARCH OF MIND. 


During our recent visit to Cincinnati, as we remarked the unex- 
ampled growth of that city, and the signs of wealth and industry 
which are displayed in every part of it, so strikingly to the eye, our 
notice was especially attracted by the number of books recently pub- 
lished, or now in press. Most of these are school books, or other 
cheap works; but this fact does not diminish our surprise at their 
number. Something like eighty-five thousand volumes have been 
issued within three months from the presses of Cincinnati; and within 
the same time, eight thousand primers, and pamphlets, sermons, &c. 
equal altogether to about 3000 12 mo. volumes more. 

Within the same time the daily and periodical presses have issued 
as follows: 3 Daily papers, § 700 copies daily, 

2 Semi-weekly, 850 Semi-weekly, 
6 Weekly papers, 6800 per week, 
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2 Semi-monthly, 2700 Semi-monthly, 
1 Monthly, 2000 per month, 
1 Quarterly, 1000. per quarter. 
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The following is a list of the books printed here within the last 


quarter, commencing January Ist, 1831. 
dence of the “march of mind,” that we could offer to our readers: 


10,000 Webster’s Spelling book, 
8,000 Ruter’s do. do. 
1,000 Elementary Spelling book, (Webster’s new,) 
2000 Picket’s American School class book, No. 1. 
1500 Guilford’s revised Webster’s Spelling book, 
1000 Quarto Bibles, 
2000 Large School Testaments, 
2000 Small do, do. 
2000 Introductions, 
4000 English Readers, 
1000 Ruter’s Arithmetick, 
1000 Juvenile Expositor, \ 
3000 Kirkham’s Grammar, Nw 
1000 Watts’ Psalms and Hymns, 
2000 Juvenile Harmony, 
1000 Missouri do. 
1000 Methodist do. 
300 Zion’s Eagle, do. 
1000 Western Minstrel, 
3000 Miller’s small Hymn book, 
1500 Millers’ large do. do. 
1000 David’s Pslams, 
1000 Hale’s Premium History United States, 
2000 Methodist Hymn book, . 
3000 Western Agriculturist, 
2000 Spy Unmasked, (alias) Enoch Crosby, 
2000 Farmer’s Farrier, 
3000 Book of Martyrs, by Amos Blanchard, 
2000 History of the Martyrs, by Martin Ruter, 
5000 Farmer’s Receipt book, 
4000 American Military Biography, 
2000 Universal Vocabulary, 
2000 Methodist Discipline, 
800 City Directory, 
2000 Truth and Grace, 
1000 Hammond’s Ohio Reports. 


It affords the best evi- 
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¥OR THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
LINES, 


Written on the blank leaf of a volume containing the Pleasures and Pains 
of Memory, presented to the author by a deceased friend. 


Thus, Memory, ever is thy page 
Unfolded to our view; 

Where each may trace life’s pilgrimage, 
So different, yet so true. 


For the gay and happy-hearted, 
You may not have a cloud; 
My memory of joy departed, 
Is written on a shroud. 


When backward wistfully we look, 
To scan remembered years; 

What is it but the future’s book, 
Experience gathering tears. 


Thus, Memory, thus, thro’ all the past, 
Your *‘ Pains” and “‘Pleasures’”’ gleam; 

And thus when we shall look, our last 
Will be the gone by scene. 


How oft with joys those past days teem, 
As if to light the morrow; 

As oft ’tis but a joyful dream, 
From which we wake to sorrow. 


My friend, the earliest of my heart, 
When last I clasp’d thy hand; 

I saw thee from thy home depart, 
To a far foreign land. 


i thought a long—long life was thine, 
With health and generous gains; 
And now this book may well be mine, 
Its “Pleasures” and its ‘“‘Pains.” 


No mother tried her power to save; 
No sister watch’d thy end; 

In that strange land they dug thy grave, 
My brave free-hearted friend. 
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Tis sorrowful to think of those 
Who thus unfriended die; 

For Fancy has a thousand woes 
For that last agony. 


Cotld we have stood beside thy bed, 
And watch’d thy trembling breath; 

Could we have held the aching head, 
We might have baffled death. 


Away, away, ’tis vain to cherish 
The hopes that cling to thee; 


O! God—O! God, why should they perish, 


Yet madden Memory. 


Memory, no flatterer thou, 
Hope has no smile for thee— 

No magic wreath to deck thy brow, 
No wand of witchery. 


Sternly dost thou tell thy tale 
To the woe stricken breast; 
And ever does that woe prevail, 

For it is most impressed. 


Yes, thou hast ‘‘Pains,” stern Memory, 
Thy ‘‘Pleasures’’ cannot cheer, 

And e’en thy “Pleasures” come to me, 
Dimmed by many a tear. 





TRAVELLER’S TROUBLES. 


A trav’ler, driven to an Irish hovel, 
By hunger and fatigue; 

Beheld, and thought it very novel, 
A vile domestic pig, 

Fat, lazy, and not over clean; 

Who saunter’d out, or slept within, 

Just taking, as his fancy bade, 

A nap, or else a promenade; 

As would an idle man of pleasure, 


Who, like the pig, was bless’d with leisure. 
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The Traveller, 
Fresh from an isle in the vicinity, 
By birth e caviller, 
Was shock’d at the obscenity, 
And wounded to the very soul 
At being brought thus cheek by jow!, 
With a tame pig. 
With nose upturn’d, and eye of dread, 
He views th’ intruding quadruped; 
Now shifts his foot, now shoves his chair, 
In vain—the social pig was there. 
The Traveller’s plight, 
Was truly most unpleasant, 
Turn where he might, 
The pig was still adjacent. 
His temper, not the most Socratic, 
Could ill endure, 
To see a hog so democratic, 
And impure, 
Permitted thus to shove him, 
In company so much above him. 
“It grieves me, friend,” said he to Teague, 
** To notice how you treat your pig, 
** Allowing it to stroll about, 
** So filthily, 
** Instead of penning up the brute 
*« Within a sty.” 
Teague scratch’d his head, 
As one engaged in deep reflection, 
Then smiling said, 
*<* Ant plase you, sir, the pig makes no objection.” O. 





TO OUR READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Some of the former numbers of this work, were not exactly what 
we could have wished them, either in respect to the matter or the 
style of execution. We will remark, on this subject, that where so 
large a portion of the labour of supporting a periodical, falls upon 
one individual, there nrust unavoidably be an inequality in the work. 
Authors are a sensitive race; their spirits rise and fall like the mer- 
cury in the themometer, and their ability to labour depends much 

' upon the state of the nervous system. Tobe forced to write at all times, 
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whether in the humour or not, is a hard task; but it is one which may 
be, and is often, accomplished. The great objection to the arrange- 
ment is, that the writer who may be very sprightly or vigorous at one 
time, will be dull at another. An editor, therefore, should have a 
number of assistants; and be thus enabled from the aggregate labours 
of the whole, to select the choisest efforts of each. With such assis- 
tance, we will venture to say, that we could sustain a periodical in 
the west, which our fellow citizens would have no reason to be asha- 
med of. We have talent and acquirement enough in the country, if 
it could only be brought into combined action. And shall we appeal 
in vain to our scholars and men of genius? Will not the stirring im- 
pulse of patriotism induce them to contribute the aid of their talents 
to the only literary periodical in the West? Are there no sprightly 
ladies among us, who will draw their pens in our behalf, and set an 
example to their indolent countrymen? That there are some, we 
know, for we number a few fair correspondents, who have occasion- 
ally honoured our pages with a contribution. But “like angels visits, 
they are few and far between.” We should be delighted to see the 
number increased, for if we could get the ladies on our side, we have 
the authority of Shakspear for saying, “ail the best men are ours.” 
At all events, we indulge the hope, that at the completion of a year, 
we shall not be found to have fallen short of the expectation of our 
readers, and that we shall have made amends in the long run, for oc- 
casional deficiencies. 

We have contracted for a supply of paper much superior to that 
which we have heretofore used, and shall, after we have consumed 
the present stock, bring out the work in an entirely new dress. 

Our arrangements for literary contributions, promise also an im- 
provement in the general character of the work. The article on 
“Western antiquities,” in our last number, was from the pen of a gen- 
tlemen, who deserves a higher place in the literature of the west than 
his own modesty has allowed him to assume. We are permitted to 
hope that we shall often be gratified with his agreeable and sprightly 
contributions. 

We are promised, from a source entitled to the highest credit, an 
article on the “Clays of the West,” particularly in regard to their 
adaptation to the manufacture of Porcelain. Such an article would 
be highly interesting, 

The tale in this number, entitled “Slighted Love,” was written by 
a highly gifted lady in one of our eastern cities, and handed to a 
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friend, to amuse the weary hours of his pilgrimage to the west. With 
his permission it is given to our readers, who we are sure, have too 
much taste to slight an article which unites so charmingly, those at- 
tractive attributes of the female pen, and of the female heart, pure 
morality and delicate sentiment. We respectfully solicit the future 
exertions of this fair unknown, in favour of our readers. 

We hope that the lady, to whose poetic genius we were indebted 
for the “Consultation,” will not allow herself to be driven from her 
harp by domestic cares; but that she will hold frequent consultations 
with her muse. 

“H. P.” is welcome to our pages; we shall be glad to hear from 
him again. He has the happy faculty of leaving behind him agree- 
able “recollections,” in more ways than the one in which we have 
been permitted to introduce him to our readers. 

“A constant reader” has been received. We like constant rea- 
ders—particularly when they pay in advance. 

Writers throughout the west, are earnestly solicited to contribute. 
Contributions may be deposited with our agents at Cincinnati, Lou- 
isville, or St. Louis, or directed to the editor at Vandalia. 

N. B. Dull writers will please to pay their own postage; we will 
cheerfully pay for agreeably written articles ourselves. 


IN PRESS, 


AT CINCINNATI, 


By N. & G. Guitrorp—A new Map of the State of Ohio, from 
actual survey, engraved by H.S. Tanner. “This map will contain 
the numbers of every section of land, and most of the surveys in the 
state, and will designate with geometrical accuracy, every man’s 
farm and every tract of land.” 


By Rosryson & Farrsank—A Topographical Map of the City of 
Cincinnati. This map will exhibit a complete plan of the city, and 
will be embellished with elegant views of the public buildings, &c. 
Statistical tables will also be annexed. 











